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Fire  and  Formations 


Formations  in  battle  depend  almost  altogether  on 
the  actual  situation  of  the  moment,  and  no  general 
rules  can  be  laid  down,  but  every  soldier  should 
know  and  understand  what  the  effect  of  fire  may  be 
on  various  formations. 

If  you  were  asked  :  "  What  is  the  formation  which 
is  safest  to  move  in  under  distant  artillery  or  long 
range  infantry  fire?"  I  expect  most  of  you  would 
reply  "  Extended  order.' 1 

But  this  is  not  the  case. 

Little  columns  of  men  in  sections  or  platoons, 
moving  in  fours  or  in  file,  are  very  difficult  to  see, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  hit  at  long  distances. 

They  are  very  easy  to  handle  and  manoeuvre,  and 
can  make  much  better  use  of  the  ground  to  obtain 
cover  from  view  than  extended  lines  can. 

But  there  are  some  very  necessary  points  for  you 
to  bear  in  mind. 

(i.)  These  little  columns  must  be  on  an  irregular 
front,  so  that  the  range  is  not  the  same  for  all. 
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(ii.)  The  intervals  should  not  be  less  than  some 

50  yards. 

(iii.)  The  distance,  in  the  open,  between  one 
column  and  that  following  should  not  be  less  than 

200  yards. 

(Illustrate  by  diagram,  and  show  the  cone  of  dis- 
persion of  a  shrapnel  shell  as  being  the  cause  for 
these  dispositions.) 

Men  in  extended  order  take  up  a  lot  of  room, 
and,  if  extended  lines  follow  one  another  at  close 
distance,  an  enormous  target  is  produced,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  frequently  hit. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  the  effects  of  artillery  fire 
is  "not  to  be  there  at  all."  If  you  keep  moving 
forward  in  these  little  columns,  and  especially  if  you 
move  rapidly,  you  will  avoid  any  artillery  fire  opened 
on  you  quicker  and  better  than  by  extending  and 
lying  down. 

The  very  thing  the  gunners  want  you  to  do  is  to 
halt  in  places  to  which  they  have  taken  the  exact 
range.  Don't  let  them  have  their  way.  Advance 
and  get  within  range  of  rifle  fire,  and  you  can  put 
them  out  of  action.  The  very  worst  thing  you  can 
do  when  artillery  has  got  your  range  is  to  remain 
there,  especially  if  you  are  in  the  open. 


HANDINESS  OF  LITTLE  COLUMNS. 

What  applies  to  the  distant  artillery  fire  also  ap- 
plies to  the  long  range  infantry  fire.  These  little 
mobile  columns  form  very  difficult  targets.  At 
distances  upwards  of  1,400  yards  it  is  most  difficult 
to  put  a  bullet  into  a  target  only  iott.  or  12ft.  wide, 
and  when  you  cannot  tell  the  exact  range  and  that 
target  is  moving  the  difficulty  is  greatly  increased. 
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Now  these  little  columns  are  easy  to  control; 
you  can  make  good  use  of  the  ground  ;  you  can 
double  them  across  open  spaces  or  over  ridges  in 
a  few  seconds ;  you  can  move  along  banks  or 
hedges,  or  in  hollows,  and  frequently  get  quite 
close  to  the  enemy  without  having  been  seen  at  all. 
With  an  extended  line  this  would  almost  be 
impossible. 

LOSS  OF  DIRECTION. 

But  when  a  company  is  split  up  into  a  number  of 
these  little  columns  moving  forward  towards  an 
unseen  enemy,  there  are  some  points  upon  which 
you  must  be  especially  careful. 

You  must  keep  your  direction  and  your  relative 
positions.  You  must  have  scouts  to  protect  you  from 
surprise,  and  especially  must  you  have  patrols  out 
on  the  exposed  flanks. 

EXTENDED  ORDER. 

If  you  continued  to  move  forward  in  these  little 
columns  straight  on  the  enemy,  a  time  would  come 
when  they  must  become  visible  to  him,  and  sooner 
or  later  they  wrould  give  him  a  good  target  to  fire 
at.  For  what  would  be  difficult  to  see  and  hit  at 
i  ,600  yards  might  be  very  easy  both  to  see  and  hit 
at  half  that  distance. 

And  there  are  often  wide  and  open  spaces  at 
distances  of  over  1,400  yards  which  are  swept  by 
infantry  fire. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  infantry  fire  begins  to  be 
felt,  or  that  there  is  a  likelihood  of  it  being  directed 
on  us,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  another  formation. 
We  adopt  "  extended  order. 99  Extended  order  is 
adopted  for  one  thing  only,  and  that  is  to  avoid 
undue  loss. 
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The  foremost  of  the  little  columns  extends  to  any 
distance  which  may  be  necessary,  usually  the  initial 
extension  being  about  four  paces,  though  it  may  be 
much  more. 

The  other  columns  still  move  in  close  order  until 
they,  too,  feel  the  need  for  opening  out. 

But  there  is  one  formation  which  must  be  avoided 
if  within  range  of  field  artillery,  and  that  is  open 
company  column.  In  fact,  any  formation  which  has 
depth  and  frontage  combined.  The  little  section  or 
platoon  columns  had  neither.  > 

(Here  it  is  as  well  to  illustrate  on  the  blackboard 
the  difference  of  target.  ) 

But  although  I  have  said  that  little  columns  are 
the  least  vulnerable  to  both  artillery  and  infantry 
fire  at  long  ranges,  you  must  not  think  that  this  is 
an  invariable  rule  to  follow,  and  that  every  action 
in  war  commences  by  sending  forward  little  columns 
in  close  order. 

There  are  no  invariable  rules  in  warfare,  every- 
thing depends  on  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
moment.  The  ground,  the  climate,  the  nature  of 
the  enemy  you  are  fighting,  the  time  of  day,  the 
weapons,  all  tend  to  make  the  situations  different 
in  every  case. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  you  will  do  well  to 
remember  when  not  quite  close  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  is  that  troops  moving  steadily  and  rapidly 
forward  will  always  suffer  much  less  than  if  they 
halt  under  fire,  even  with  moderately  good  cover. 

This  is  due  to  the  moral  effect  which  a  steadily 
advancing  line  has  on  the  enemy.  It  shakes  his 
nerves,  and  tends  to  unsteady  his  aim,  while  the 
movement  also  constantly  alters  the  range. 
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Many  of  the  people  against  whom  we  fight  also 
are  excessively  nervous  and  excitable. 

Retiring  troops — on  the  contrary — always  suffer 
more. 

Well,  we  now  will  say  we  are  in  open  or  extended 
order,  with  a  view  to  getting  over  ground  which  is 
swept  with  fire  without  losing  much  ourselves.  Of 
course,  directly  you  wish  to  open  fire  yourselves  you 
must  get  out  of  your  little  columns  and  get  into  a 
line  formation  of  some  sort. 

But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  line  in  ex- 
tended order  is  very  much  harder  to  control  and 
direct  than  a  close  order  column.  You  cannot  go 
dodging  about  with  an  extended  line  to  make  use  of 
cover,  or  move  it  bodily  to  a  flank,  or  down  a  path, 
or  through  a  gate,  etc.,  etc.  You  have  to  a  great 
extent  lost  power  of  manoeuvre,  and  more  responsi- 
bility rests  on  each  individual. 

Then  I  want  you  to  grasp  this.  If  you  extend  a 
line  with  great  intervals  between  the  men  you  will 
probably  suffer  very  little  loss  in  that  lin^,  for  there 
is  so  much  space  for  the  bullets  to  miss  them  in. 
But  it  is  only  in  a  way  proportional,  and  a  greatly 
extended  line  has  no  fire  effect. 

What  you  want  to  do  is  to  get  quickly  over  the 
ground  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy  so  as  to  ap- 
proach with  little  loss  until  you  can  use  your  own 
rifles  with  effect.  Then  you  get  as  many  rifles, 
guns,  and  machine  guns  to  work  as  you  can  possibly 
bring  to  bear  on  the  enemy. 

When  we  get  near  enough  to  use  our  rifles  we 
don't  think  so  much  about  reducing  our  losses;  wc 
think  about  inflicting  loss  on  the  enemy. 
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We  find  that  the  very  fact  of  our  developing  a 
very  heavy  fire  on  him  results  in  reducing  our 

losses. 

So  we  not  only  thicken  our  lines,  until  we  have 
men  practically  shoulder  to  shoulder,  but  we  have 
lines  behind  them,  also  producing  what  we  call 
covering  fire,  and,  in  addition,  machine  guns  and 
field  guns  and  heavy  guns. 

This  subject  will  come  under  the  heading  of  "  The 
attack,"  when  I  will  show  you  how  we  progress 
from  point  to  point,  but  I  have  told  you  enough  this 
morning  to  make  you  understand  the  general  nature 
of  open  and  close  order  formations,  and  when  and 
where  they  may  be  best  used. 

FORMATION  TO  MEET  CAVALRY  ATTACK. 

No  special  formation  is  necessary  to  meet  a 
cavalry  charge.  We  don't  need  to  form  square,  and 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  fix  bayonets. 
What  you  require  to  do  is  to  open  a  steady,  well 
aimed  and  rapid  fire  on  him.  Provided  you  have 
warning  you  are  quite  safe  and  good  enough  to  beat 
off  any  cavalry.  You  must  not  be  caught  "nap- 
ping." 

It  is  not  necessary  even  to  close  the  ranks  and  fix 
bayonets.  An  extended  line  which  fires  steadily 
and  calmly  will  stop  the  charge,  or  will  at  any  rate 
prevent  harm  being  done,  even  if  the  horses  gallop 
through  you.  Horses  won't  tread  on  men  lying 
down.  Aim  at  the  horses  at  a  distance,  and  the 
men  when  they  are  quite  close,  but  don't  aim  too 
high. 

Don't  (if  the  enemy  is  close)  waste  valuable  time 
by  closing  the  ranks  and  fixing  bayonets;  remember 
that  by  doing  so  you  possibly  give  artillery  a  good 
target. 
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Cavalry  can  be  driven  off  by  infantry  in  line 
advancing  on  them,  as  has  frequently  been  done  in 
the  last  war. 

(Here  you  may  give  some  examples,) 

ARTILLERY. 

There  are  certain  times  when  it  is  both  justifiable 
and  even  expedient  to  open  fire  at  long  ranges. 

One  of  these  occasions  is  at  artillery  which  may 
be  coming  into  action  or  limbering  up  to  move  else- 
where. But  the  opportunity  of  large  targets  such 
as  these  must  be  seized  rapidly,  if  you  want  to  get 
your  fire  in.  Your  little  columns  must  double  into 
line,  and  the  fire  must  be  rapid. 

Other  opportunities  are  such  as  masses  of  troops 
drawn  up  or  moving  on  roads,  etc. 

Guns  are  now  provided  with  shields,  and  direct 
infantry  fire  has  not  much  effect  on  them,  but  you 
can  often  open  oblique  or  enfilade  fire  on  them  and 
put  them  out  of  action,  and,  at  any  rate,  at  close 
range  you  can  always  prevent  their  moving  and 
greatly  interfere  with  their  rate  of  fire %  and  ac- 
curacy, whatever  sort  of  fire  you  may  use. 

MACHINE  GUNS  AS  A  TARGET. 

Machine  guns  on  wheels  resemble  artillery,  and 
may  form  a  very  vulnerable  target ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult,  except  at  close  ranges,  to  distinguish  the 
men  carrying  the  gun  into  action  from  ordinary 
infantry. 

When  once  in  position  machine  guns  are  difficult 
to  damage,  and  it  requires  a  number  of  rifles  to 
obtain  a  good  effect. 
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FIRE  DIRECTED  ON  AIRCRAFT. 


Infantry  fire  from  the  ground  at  aircraft  is  not 
very  effective.  The  bullets,  even  if  they  pass 
through  the  wings  of  aeroplanes  or  the  walls  of 
balloons,  do  not  effect  serious  damage. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  indiscriminate  fire  be 
opened  on  these  aircraft,  the  bullets  fall  to  earth 
again,  and  may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  neigh- 
bouring units,  while  the  position  of  the  firers  is 
almost  certain  to  be  disclosed. 

Strict  control  must  be  exercised  over  such  fire. 
It  is  necessary  to  direct  the  fire  six  times  the  length 
of  the  machine  in  front  of  it  when  firing  at  an 
aeroplane,  or  at  the  nose  of  a  Zeppelin. 


PRACTICAL. 


Take  your  men  out.  Explain  a  simple  situation  in 
which  you  imagine  yourselves  to  be  within  the  range 
of  field  artillery. 

Put  out  the  little  columns,  protecting  them  by 
scouts  and  flank  patrols. 

Name  a  directing  unit  and  a  point  of  direction. 
Then  let  them  advance,  and  see  how  they  make  use 
of  the  ground.  You  ought  to  have  an  observer  from 
the  enemy's  point  of  view,  who,  at  the  subsequent 
upow-wow,"  can  give  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions. 

During  this  part  of  the  exercise  it  is  advisable  to 
give  situations  such  as  cavalry  attacks  or  favour- 
able targets  for  long  range  fire.  You  may,  sub- 
sequently, practise  extensions,  under  the  observa- 
tion of  a  selected  party,  as  before. 
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Quarters  and  Sanitation 
on  the  March 


Quarters  and  Sanitation 
on  the  March 


QUARTERS. 

The  term  "  Quarters' '  includes  Billets,  Close 
Billets,  Bivouacs  and  Camps. 

Billets. — That  is,  the  accommodation  of  troops  in 
buildings,  is  the  usual  method  in  civilised  warfare, 
and  gives  the  soldier  better  rest  and  shelter,  but 
causes  more  dispersion. 

-  Close  Billets. — That  is,  where  men  are  partly 
under  cover  and  partly  in  bivouac,  are  more  con- 
centrated, but  do  not  get  such  efficient  shelter. 

Bivouacs. — That  is,  encampments  without  tents, 
huts,  or  houses  (sleeping  in  the  open),  are  useful  as 
combining  concentration  with  readiness  for  immedi- 
ate action.    But  they  are  often  trying  to  health. 

Gamps. — Combine  concentration  with  readiness, 
and  are  more  healthy  than  bivouacs,  but  they  are, 
nowadays,  exceptional  in  field  operations.  The 
transport  of  tents,  for  one  thing,  is  an  immense 
labour. 
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FORM  OF  QUARTERS. 

What  really  determines  the  form  of  quarters  to 
be  adopted  is  tactical  considerations,  viz.,  the  time 
necessary  to  get  troops  under  arms  and  into  posi- 
tion for  fighting. 

Thus,  we  may  have  the  main  body  billeted  while 
the  covering  force  is  in  close  billets  or  bivouac. 


POSITION  OF  VARIOUS  ARMS. 

The  following  rules  are  observed  as  far  as  is 
possible,  when  in  the  field:  — 

(1)  If  liable  to  be  attacked,  the  infantry  (soonest 
to  get  under  arms),  are  placed  in  the  most 
exposed,  and  the  cavalry  or  other  mounted 
troops  in  the  least  exposed,  positions. 
Artillery,  supply  and  medical  units  should 
be  covered  by  the  other  arms. 

(2)  Depots  (on  account  of  heavy  transport) 
should  be  close  to  good  roads. 

(3)  Dismounted  units  (for  time  considerations) 
should  be  nearest  the  water  supply, 

(4)  Staffs  and  hospitals  (on  account  of  the  nature 
of  their  work),  always  have  first  claim  on 
buildings.  The  former  should  be  near  tele- 
graph offices,  and  the  latter  in  quiet  and 
sanitary  positions. 

(5)  Officers  must  always  be  close  to  their  men. 

If  the  troops  are  billeted,  additional  rules  come 
into  force  : 
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(a)  Staff  office*  should  be  on  the  main  com- 
munications, so  as  to  be  easily  found. 

(b)  Mounted  men  must  be  in  close  proximity  to 
their  horses,  guns,  or  vehicles. 

(c)  Both  sides  of  a  street  are  allotted  to  the 
same  unit. 

(d)  Roads,  etc.,  should  never  be  blocked  by 
vehicles.  So  guns,  etc.,  are  parked  outside 
villages  or  small  towns. 


PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  INHABITANTS. 

One  can  scarcely  be  too  cautious  in  dealing  with 
the  inhabitants  of  a  hostile  country.  These  prin- 
ciples should  usually  be  followed  :  — 

( 1 )  Disarm  all  inhabitants ;  forbid  them  to  leave 
their  houses  after  a  certain  hour,  and,  if 
necessary,  take  hostages  from  them.  Issue 
orders  that  those  out  after  dark  must  carry 
lights. 

(2)  To  prevent  information  getting  to  the  enemy 
men  must  be  warned  not  to  talk  of  military 
matters  in  the  presence  of  inhabitants,  nor 
to  leave  papers  and  letters  lying  about. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  wires  must  be 
searched  for  and  taken  control  of. 

(3)  All  liquor  shops  must  be  placed  under  con- 
trol, and  orders  issued  as  to  the  use  of  fire 
and  lights,  to  prevent  signals  being  made. 

(4)  Military  courts  must  be  formed  to  deal  with 
inhabitants. 
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MILITARY  PRECAUTIONS. 

When  troops  are  in  billets,  the  villages,  etc.,  in 
the  front  line  are  prepared  for  defence,  and  part  of 
the  troops  are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  readiness. 
Alarm  signals  and  alarm  posts  must  be  arranged. 
In  every  building  at  least  one  man  must  be  on 
guard  to  watch  the  arms,  which  must  never  be  left 
outside,  and  a  light  should  be  kept  in  each  room 
occupied. 

BIVOUACS. 

It  is  always  a  good  thing  to  make  use  of  every 
kind  of  shelter  you  can  in  bivouac.  A  wall,  a 
hedge  or  bank  will  protect  you  from  wind  and  often 
from  rain. 

The  bivouac  itself  should  be  on  sheltered  and  dry 
ground  if  possible,  and  within  easy  reach  of  water 
(and  wood  in  cold  weather). 

Trees  (not  single  trees,  on  account  of  eddies  of 
wind),  and  woods  give  some  protection  from  cold 
and  dew. 

If  camp  fires  are  allowed,  the  men  sleep  round 
them  in  a  circle  with  feet  to  the  fire.  A  bed  may 
be  made  with  leaves,  straw,  etc.,  or  a  hole  may  be 
scraped  for  the  hip-bone.  By  clubbing  together 
men  can  arrange  to  have  a  blanket  under  them  as 
well  as  over  them.  A  man  can  sleep  warmly  buried 
in  snow.    A  shelter  from  the  wind  is  always  useful. 


SHELTERS. 

(i)  Two  forked  sticks,  with  a  cross  pole  resting 
on  them.    Branches,  etc.,  with  the  thick  end 
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upwards,  are  placed  against  the  cross  pole 
at  an  angle  of  45  °,  and  the  screen  is  made 
good  by  smaller  branches,  ferns,  etc. 

(2)  A  waterproof  sheet  or  blanket  or  piece  of 
canvas  may  be  similarly  placed  and  secured 
with  string. 

Note. — Don't  use  rifles  as  supports,  you 
may  want  them  in  a  hurry. 

(3)  Two  blankets  or  waterproof  sheets  laced 
together  at  the  ridge  with  the  other  two  used 
as  cover  inside,  will  give  good  shelter  for 
four  men. 

(4)  A  wall  of  straw  or  reeds  nipped  between  two 
pairs  of  sticks,  may  be  used  as  a  lean-to,  as 

mo. 

(5)  A  useful  form  of  shelter  for  a  long  line  is  to 
lay  down  a  row  of  waterproof  sheets  laterally 
and  fix  up  another  row  as  a  lean-to  with 
equipment  underneath.  This  method  is 
economical  and  allows  of  waterproof  cover 
above  and  below,  as  well  as  a  wind  screen. 


SANITATION  ON  THE  MARCH. 

You  have  all  been  taught  how  essential  it  is  to 
keep  things  clean  in  barracks  and  in  camp.  You 
know  that  most  of  the  diseases  we  suffer  from  are 
due  to  dirt  of  some  sort — dirt  which  gets  into  our 
bodies  from  the  air,  or  the  water,  or  our  food,  or 
into  our  blood.  We  have  found  that  lockjaw  is  due 
to  a  microbe  bred  in  cultivated  soil,  that  typhoid 
and  cholera  are  due  to  microbes  in  the  dust  and 
water. 
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If  we  keep  our  barrack  rooms  and  our  camps,  our 
food  and  our  cooking  utensils  clean,  we  shall  escape 
from  many  diseases  which  might  otherwise  assail 
us.  If  we  can  keep  dirt  out  of  our  wounds  they 
will  probably  heal  very  rapidly. 


But  there  are  points  which  sometimes  escape  us. 
We  frequently  see  men  fall  out  with  sore  feet  on 
the  line  of  march,  but  we  do  not  always  recognise 
what  that  is  due  to. 

There  are  two  principal  causes: — (a)  Ill-fitting 


Both  of  these  are  often  due  to  carelessness  or 
neglect  either  on  the  part  of  the  men  or  on  the 
part  of  the  officer  in  not  looking  after  them.  The 
boot  should  fit  well;  it  should  neither  be  too  loose 
nor  too  tight  or  short.  The  sock  should  be  soft  and 
smooth,  and  not  too  thin.  A  good  deal  of  the 
trouble  with  the  sock  is  that  it  shrinks  and  creases. 
This  may  be  remedied  by  shaking  and  stretching 
the  sock  when  it  is  taken  off  and  by  changing  it 
from  right  foot  to  left. 

The  inside  of  the  sock  should  be  soaped  where  it 
fits  over  a  tender  spot.  But  if  the  sock  has  shrunk 
so  much  that  it  cannot  be  worn,  a  substitute  can 
readily  be  found  for  it.  Use  a  newspaper  as  a 
wrapper.  Put  the  foot  on  the  centre  of  a  news- 
paper page  and  carefully  wrap  and  mould  it  round 
the  foot.  The  result  is  a  warm  and  comfortable 
covering  which  will  last  for  a  couple  of  days  or  so. 


Blisters  should  be  pricked  with  a  clean  needle, 
and  chafes  covered  with  soap  or  clean  grease. 


CARE  OF  FEET. 


uncleanliness  of  the  feet. 


BLISTERS  AND  CHAFES. 
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CLEANLINESS  OF  FEET. 


Wash  the  feet,  if  possible,  once  a  day.  If  you 
cannot  get  water  for  washing,  wipe  the  toes  with  a 
damp  cloth. 

Sweating  may  be  prevented  by  bathing  in  for- 
malin and  water  (i  oz.  to  I  quart),  or  in  perman- 
ganate and  water  (mixed  to  a  red  tint). 

Wawkphar  powder  is  very  good  for  dusting 
sweaty  or  sore  feet,  and  is  cheap  and  easy  to  carry. 

SMOKING. 

Smoking  is  bad  for  two  reasons :  (a)  It  affects 
the  heart;  (b)  it  dries  the  mouth.  The  least  harm- 
ful method  is  the  pipe,  and  the  best  time  after 
arrival  in  camp. 

WATER  DISCIPLINE. 

Don't  drink  water  on  the  line  of  march  if  you  can 
possibly  avoid  it.  By  practice  it  is  quite  easy  to  do 
without  it.  There  are  several  things  which  increase 
thirst:  (a)  Smoking;  (b)  breathing  through  the 
mouth  and  not  the  nose;  (c)  chewing  and  spitting. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  control  the  use  of 
the  water  bottle  and  to  keep  it  for  positive  need 
only.  Cold  tea  is  a  good  thirst  quencher,  and,  if 
put  in  boiling,  it  acts  as  a  disinfectant  of  the  bottle. 
This  cleaning  of  the  bottle  is  a  very  necessary  point 
to  remember,  but  don't  wash  it  out  with  stones  or 
sand,  they  always  contain  more  dirt. 

HALTS. 

Halts  on  the  line  of  march  should  not  be  too 
long  or  the  men  get  cold  and  stiff.    It  is  always 
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advisable  to  slip  off  the  pack  and  rest  all  over  by 
lying  down  on  the  back.  It  is  very  necessary  that 
places  be  selected  for  purposes  of  nature  and  that 
men  be  not  permitted  to  go  just  where  they  please. 
A  man  should  be  told  off  as  sanitary  man  in  each 
company  to  dig  a  shallow  urine  pit  and  to  cover  up 
all  excreta  and  leave  the  place  clean  and  tidy. 

ARRIVAL  IN  CAMP. 

The  first  sanitary  precautions  on  arrival  in  camp 
are :  — 

(1)  To  post  a  guard  over  the  water  supply  and  , 
prevent  pollution. 

(2)  To  construct  latrines  and  urinals. 

VALUE  OF  INOCULATION* 

In  continuation  of  the  subject  of  Sanitation,  I 
must  draw  your  attention  to  the  extreme  value  of 
preventive  inoculation.  The  scourge  of  small  pox 
has  lost  its  terror  to  the  present  generation  entirely 
owing  to  vaccination.  The  results  of  the  inoculation 
against  enteric  have  been  proved  to  be  of  inestimable 
worth  during  the  present  war,  when  of  212  cases 
treated  201  occurred  among  men  who  were  not  pro- 
tected by  inoculation,  and  out  of  34  deaths  only  one 
occurred  among  those  who  had  been  inoculated  and 
that  once  only  some  time  ago. 

The  inoculation  against  tetanus  has  proved  equally 
effective. 
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